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early  C O W ABLE SQ,TJ3S  orchards. 

In  Dr.  Moon’s  excellent  obituary  notice 
of  Mi'3  Matilda  SttUl  in  a  recent  issue,  ap 
pears  this  statement: 

“The  [Hammond!  family  bad  the  first, 
apple  orchard  in  this  region,  and  it  was 
valued  accordingly  for  apples  were  scarce 
in  those  days  ” 

Most  true.  O,  worthy  Pastor,  they  were 
valuedl  My  maternal  grandfather,  wl  o 
came  here  in  1809,  had  on  his  plantation 
only  four  apple  trees.  The v  were  familiar¬ 
ly  known  by  name, — the  ’fore  door  tree,  the 
stump  apple  tree,  tLe  hog  pen  tree,  and  the 
|  line  fence  tree.  I  have  often  heard  them 
called  by  these  names  in  my  boyhood. 
'Any  of  the  early  settlers  could  tell  by  its 
quality,  from  which  of  these,  trees  an  apple 
had  been  plucked. 

As  to  priority  in  orchards,  I  am  riot  sure , 
there  is  any  c  inflict,  but  the  Bulkley  family  j 
who  settled  some  two  miles  further  up  the 
river  than  the  Hammonds,  have  a  similar 
tradition.  It  has  come  downjhrough  their 
generations  that  Israel  Bulkley,  the  first 
comer,  brought,  with  him  from  Colchester. 
Conn.,  in  1800.  to  this  valley,  a  saddle-bag 

full  of  apple  seeds  which  he  planted  and 

from  which  he  reared  a  nursery.  There 
may  have  been  Indian  apple  trees  here  and 
there  along  the  river,  or  some  settler  rn-y 
have  brought  in  with  him  an  occasional 
tree,  but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  Bulkley 
nursery  most  of  the  old  Cowanesque  valley 
orchards  originated. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  examine  the 
original  entries  in  Israel  Bulkley’s  book  of 
accounts  in  which  the  sales  of  trees  sold  on 
credit  were  set  down.  I  haw  taken  pleas¬ 
ure  in  sorting  them  out  from  a  multitude  of 
other  items.  I  note  first  this  entry: 

May  11 1811  lit- la  Graves  DrTo^abualiilofa  piUPs  .28 
To  abarril  ol  Ofdar  *5  00 

This  entry  is  made  but  two  months  after 
;tbe  arrival  of  the  colony  in  which  Mrs. 
Stull  came. 

j  The  following  are  the  entries  of  sales  of 
I  trees: 


1810 
Ap  25 

Nov  19 


Dec  30 

ISM 
Mar  26 


Wm  Fallmer 
Philip  Taylor 

Paul  Leaaon 


To  50  app;e  tre»a  at  13  01  g 

To  fil  apple  t, -e;,9at  ls  Dr  | 

10  *  >arae  tieaa  at  8s  P 
To  o  apple  trea  25  eta  D'  J 


Dr  L 


Dr 


1812 

Mar 


May  2 
Ap  1! 

Ap 

|  May  1» 


18U 
Mar  13 


Ap 

Ap 


1814 

Mar  23 


Silas  Taylor 

David  Hamm  on  T°  8  appl0tI'oas  °° 
Oliver  Chapin  T°  3  app!etre:18  3a 

To  50  apple  treas  $6.25 
To  setting  do.  j.;5 

Col.  Samuel  Tubbs 

To  12  apple  treas  at  25Ct  P  ! 
John  Ryon  '  j 

To°fo  aPPlS  trea®  1^°  l 
Alexander  Matteson  "  "  625 

t  ,  r  u0  3pp!e  tre  »a 

John  Joseph  8 

Ohs  Carpente/0  !arg°  appl°  treas  at  25ct  P 

Joshua  Colvin  T°  25  trea*  at  5  3«Ct  ^ 
io  172 apple  ireae  at  12%Ct” 
liobert  Tufcbs  Dr 

John  Pariier  To  50  aPP,e  treas  at  12« 

tamer  Bowen  T°  20  3pp,e  treas 

To  104  apple  treaB  at  IS^Ct*" 


Joeeph  Falsner 

Lyman  Pritchard*'  »t  12#  ' 

Nathaniel  Beeje^d  W'e  trefta  at  J 
T  '  1  °  *0  apple  treas  at  1214 

I J  haVe  foUnd  the  following  memorandum 

oT.r,rBg0xre,yi“,hetaad”rit^ 


of  Israel  Bulkley: 

“The  first  Roe  of  Inoculated  treas  on  the 
jJJ  Hdeof  the^usery  iseany  .p pl™ 
|2n  i  is  greanings— 3  is  Queanicgs  -4  y 
weetings— 5  Pairmains-6  L  Billy  bound 

Stodar(1~9  Seak  do  furder- 
10  Billy  bound  11  Gylleflower.”  Another 
Aoemorandum  says,  “The  aple  treas  GrafU 

itlVnr  °  lgraftS  on  the  East  side  of 

the  nusry  is  the  barn  apples.  Second  is 
Spitsmourgs  Third  is  pair-foiu.th  ig  yellow 

R  )e  iUg8  5tb  6~7.  is  seeknofurders-the 

, ,  From  this  it  seems  that,  part  of 

the  stock  was  grafted  and  part  inoculated. 
So  much  for  the  Nursery  and  its  owner. 

pf*nce° in  Wy-  PMs-  killings. 

Lade’  L  ,1  t!,P  ear,V  eoMp*  A'cre 
ade-the  la  ter  ones  in  dollars  and  cents 

purchased' hT^  ^  ab°Ut  .thfi  Pen>'1e 

S^veLr  Lp  eeS-  Wm 

fdrm  DOW  OWDef1  by  the  Cobb 
■>  near  the  woolen  factory  phm 
f,u„„,  „le  lw  Tavlf  J 

from  rh°  n  prHn,f  d  ,-'8  trp*s  north  eas'erlv 

trio  <Jnlt  ‘m  rG,““n1  r'«»w  M» 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Morgan 

Seely,  near  the  pump  house  on  the  Island 

.  ,  ?:■  . % 


Stream.  Silas  Taylor  probably  planted  his 
trees  at  Barney  Hill  ,  David  Hnmmon  [d] 
planted  liis  at  the  Hammond  home¬ 
stead,  nmy  owned  by  C.  L.  Pattison. 
Oliver  Cb spin  probably  planted  his  trees  on 
theB  lkley  fetrnj.  Col  Samuel  Tubhs  plant¬ 
ed  his  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  what  is  I 
now  the  Dorrance  farm.  S'>me  of  them  I 
are  still  standing,  John  Ryon  planted  his 
trees  in  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  vil- 1 
luge  of  Elkland  Some  of  them  may  be 
seen  standing  about  the  residence  of  J  C. 
Dulso,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Whi  aker 
house.  In  this  orchard  several  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  have  been  held.  oDe  war 
meeting  at  which  T.  K-  Beecher  made  a 
speech,  and  under  one  of  the  trees  was  the 
ice  house  in  which  Hull  constructed  the 
“Colorado  Giant.”  Alexander  Matteson 
planted  his  trees  upon  the  land  where  the 
village  of  Knoxville  is  now  built.  Some 
of  them  may  be  s taming  at  the  present 
time.  John  Joseph  planted  lu«  trees  at 
Elkland.  exact  location  is  not  known  tome. 
Charles  Carpenter  planned  his  trees  about 
the  Carpenter  cemetery  east  of  Academy 
Comers.  Joshua  Colvin  planted  his  trees 
at  Academy  Corners,  some  of  them  are  still 
1  standing  south  of  Purple’s  store.  Robert 
j  Tubbs  planted  his  trees  on  the  family  bome- 
j  stead  at  Osceola.  Some  <i  them  are  still 
'standing  John  Parker  planted  his  trees  on 
1  land  now  own^d  by  Charles  Bulkley  on  the 
!  couth  side  of  the  river.  Emmer  Bowen 
j  planted  his  trees  on  the  Bowen  homestead 
in  Deerfield,  now  owned  by  Jesse  Robins'  _ 

Tvlost  of  Viiis  magnificent  orchard  was  de 
molished  about  two  years  ago,  cut  into  cor 
Wood  and  piled  in  the  highway.  Joseph 
Falkner  planted  his  frees  on  the  farm,  own¬ 
ed  by  the  present  Joseph  F.  Lyman 
Pritchard  lived  near  Pritchard  Station  on 
the  Fall  Brock  R.  R.  Nathaniel  Seeley  2d, 
planted  his  trees  in  the  center  of  what  is 
now  the  Village  of  Osceola.  Some  of  them 
may  he  seen  about  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  Seely  and  to  the  north  of  the  hotel. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  apples  are  famil¬ 
iar.  Some  of  them  I  do  not  know.  Who 
c»o  tell  me  about  the  Stodard  apple  and 
Queeni-'gs  ?  and  what  kind  of  an  apple  was 
“L.  Bi'lv  bound?”  In  what  one  of  the  old 
families  have  these  names  descended  to  the 
present  day? 

These  are  some  o-f  the  orchards  planted 
by  pioneers  of  this  vailey.  There  may 
have  been  others.  Apple  trees  sold  for 
cash  or  barter  at  time  of  delivery  would 
not  liave  been  charged  upon  this  book— this 

tbodk  so  suggestive  of  the  times  of  the  first 
settlers.  C.  T. 

►  y  Osceola,  Fdfhiary  8.  1.892. _  _ 
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From  the  Valley  of  the  Chemung  1876 
looks  hack  upon  1776,  and  sees  a  land  where 
no  white  man  lived.  Upon  the  ground  where  | 
our  prosperous  city  now  stands  the  wild  deer  j 
roamed  undisturbed  save  by  the  Aboriginals  | 
of  the  Forest.  In  place  of  the  booming  can¬ 
non,  the  ponderous  fire  alarm  bell,  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  joy¬ 
ous  shouts  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people, 
were  the  wild  war  whoop  of  the  Indian  or 
the  weird  music  of  the  native  dance.  In 
place  of  the  iron  ways  which  now  skirt  the 
valleys  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Chemung, 
the  Conhocten,  the  Cauisteo,  and  the  Cath¬ 
arine  creek,  and  following  almost  exactly 
the  same  lines,  were  the  trails  of  the  I 
quois.  The  great  Ganundasaga  trail  passe 
from  Tioga  and  Chemung  by  the  west  sid 
of  Seneca  Lake  to  Kanadesaga,  Kanadar 
and  the  west,  though  the  most  freque 
route  from  the  Susquehanna  Valley  was 
way  of  the  Valley  of  the  Canisteo. 

One  hundred  year3  ago  !  It  was  befoi 
any  white  man  had  settled  in  this  valley 
was  before  Gen.  Sullivan  made  hu  desola 
ing  march,  revenging  upon  the  Indian  his 
brutalities  in  the  past,  and  taking  security 
for  his  good  behavior  in  the  future.  On  the 
eleventh  of  August  1779,  that  General  with 
his  army  arrived  at  Tioga  point,  the 
junotaan  of  the  Susquehanna  with 
the  Chemung.  A  detachment  was 
immediately  sent  forward  to  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chemung,  where  a  battle  was 
fought,  the  Indians  repulsed,  and  the  village 
destroyed.  On  the  26th  of  August  the  en¬ 
tire  army  moved  up  the  Chemung  River. 
The  advance  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  29th  that  this  immediate  vicinity  was 
reached,  the  precise  locality  being  Baldwin’s 
Creek.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  Indians 
and  Tories  under  the  command  of  Butler  and 
Brandt.  After  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict, 
waged  for  many  hours,  upon  the  details  of 
j  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article,  the  enemy  was  vanquished  and 
put  to  flight.  The  army  then  advanced 
through  Newtown  and  Catharine’s  Town 
to  Geneva,  destroying  the  erops  aal 
houses  of  the  Indians  as  they  .went.  It  was 
during  this  march,  on  its  return  we  believe, 
that  the  horses  were  killed  because  of  '  j 
want  of  supplies;  from  which  circiimstan 
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our  neighboring  village  of  Horseheads  ■ 
rived  its  name. 

The  first  white  settler  at  the  spot  where 
Elmira  now  stands  was  John  Heady,  arriving 
here  in  1783  in  a  ciaoa  by  way  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Eiver,  and  pitching  his  tent  at 
the  junction  of  the  Newtown  Creek  with  the 
Chemung  Eiver,  near  the  Arnot  Mills.  His 
nearest  white  neighbors  were  at  Tioga  Point.  !  ^ 
Col.  Heady  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
and  fought  under  Washington  at  Princeton j  : 
Trenton  and  Monmouth.  Col.  Hendy  eventu-  ;  ; 
ally  moved  up  the  river  to  what  is  now  known 
as  Hendy  Hollow  where  [he  permanently  lo¬ 
cated.  Within  the  present  city  limits  there  i 
were  throe  villages  of  Indian-wigwains,  one 
between  Main  street  and  the  Baptist 
church,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty ;  an¬ 
other  on  the  flats  near  the  creek,  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Arnot ;  and  the  third  on  the  east 
side  of  the  creek,  below  the  Water  Cure.  ; 
The  famous  Eed  Jacket  was  a  scion  of  one 
of  these  families.  In  1791  a  council  was 
held  here  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  white  men,  in  reference  to  the 
lands.  The  Indians  assembled  in  great  Ej| 
numbers.  They  were  encamped  along  the  3 
western  part  of  Newtown,  the  tents  ranging 
j  from  the  present  site  of  the  Eiithbun  House 
I  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  present  city. 
Among  the  early  settlers  present  were  Col. 
John  Hendy,  Mathias  Hollenbick,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Jenkins.  *  T'he  treaty  was  nego¬ 
tiated  beneath  a  tree  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Council  tree. 
This  stood  on  the  spot  where  is  now 
the  home  of  Hector  M.  Seward,  near  Madison 
avenue,  and  the  tree  has  stood  until  com¬ 
paratively  a  few  years.  Col.  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering,  for  the  United  States,  and  Oornplaqte? 
and  Bed  Jacket  for  the  Indians,  were  the 
chief  and  conspicuous  personages  of  the 
council.  More  than  fourteen  hundred  war¬ 
riors  and  squaws  were  present  at  this  coun-  i 
i  ciL  It  was  the  last  one  ever  held  in  the 
I  valley. 

The  original  village  of  Elmira  was  laid  out 
as  Newtown,  or  Newtown  Point,  on  a  plot  of  | 
i  ground  near  to  Newtown  Credk.  The  first  | 
house  was  built  in  1790,  on  what  is  now 
i  Sullivan  street..  The  earliest  merchant  was 
Col.  Mathias  Hollenback,  who  came  from 
Wilkesbarre.  His  store  was  at  the  junction 
of  Newtown  Creek  and  the  river.  Vincent 
Matthews  and  Peter  and  Christian  Hoop 
were  among  the  earliest  of  the  settlers.  Mr. 
Mathews  became  greatly  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  descendants  are  still  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  valley.  The  family  of  the  Loops 
still  adhere  to  the  precise  spot  on  Sullivan 
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street^ where  their  ancestors  originally  set¬ 
tled.  The  first  Court  House,  a  building  of 
logs,  was  erected  about  1796  on  Sullivan 
street.  It  was  used  for  Court  purposes,  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  and  a  Masonic  Lodge.  Liv-  a 
ingston,  Spencer,  Kent,  Van  Ness  and  Tomp-  ^ 

I  kins,  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  j 
of  the  land, disported  their  eloquence  within  |fb 
j  its  walls.  In  1794 Guy  Maxwell  and  Thomas  |j 
Hepburn  purchased  a  hundred  acres  in  the  ; 
vicinity  of  Lake  Street  Bridge,  and  laid  £ 
j  out  a  town  plot  which  they  called  fi 
1  Dewittsbnrgh.  Two  years  later  Mr.  ^ 
Maxwell  made  hi3  home  in  Elmira.  He ; 
was  for  many  years  Sheriff  of  the  county ,  ; 
and  a  very  distinguished,  energetic  and  hon¬ 
orable  man.  As  a  partner  with  Stephen  . 
Tuttle  he  put  up  the  first  Flouring  Mill  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Tuttle,  now  Arnot  Mills, ; 
at  present  occupied  by  C.  F.  West.  About 
the  same  time  with  the  laying  out  of  De- 
wittsburg,  Henry  Wisner  laid  out  another  j 
plot  which  was  called  Wisnerburg,  the  di- 
Tiding  line  being  somewhere  near  the  pre- | 
sent  Baldwin  street.  All  of  these  settle- 
ments,  though  distinct  in  plan,  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Newtown,  until  the 
year  1811,  when  the  town  of  Elmira  was 
erected  by  .the  Legislature.  In  1815  the 
village  was  incorporated  as  Newtown,  and 
continued  to  be‘  so  known  until  1828,  when 
by  another  ait  it  was  changed  to  E^lmira. 
Henry  Wisner  was  a  Member  of  the  , 
Continental  Congress,  and  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Hia  name  is 
not  signed  to  the  declaration  because  he  was 
summoned  to  the  field  before  it  was  en- , 
grossed.  It  is  to  him  that  the  city  is  mdebt-  * 
ed  for  what  is  now  known  as  Wisner  Park  on 
Main  street.  Stephen  Tuttle  and  Eobert 
Covell  began  business  here  in  1807.  John  : 
Arnot  began  here  as  a  merchant  in  1819. 1; 
Lyman  Covell  commenced  in  1807.  He  came 
from  Wilkesbarre  on  horseback.  Almost^  if  _ 
not  quite  alone,  he  lingers,  a  venerable  man, 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  early  labors.  May  >. 
God  bless  his  declining  years  with  comfort 
and  peace. 

The  early  tavern  was  kept  by  John  I>avis, 

|  and  was*  located  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  , 
Water  streets.  The  trade  of  the  village  was  1 
j  conducted  by  means  oEarks  and  rafts  down  j 
the  river,  and  consisted  mainly  of  w  ea  , 
pork,  potash  and  lumber.  Among 

the  earlv  families  who  settled  ere 
mainly  before  181»  were  the  Mil¬ 

lers,  the  Loops,  the  Baldwins,  the  blys, 
the  Wisners,  the  Satterlees,  the  Hammonds, 
the  Jenkins,  the  Eeynolds,  the  Dunns,  and 
the  Coveils.  The  venerable  Dr.  Bancroft, 
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nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  13  yet  among  us* 
Squire  Jame3  Robinson  was  a  “character,” 
and  Aaron  Konkle  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  Guy  Maxwell  lived 
on  Water  street,  as  also  Mathias  Hollenback. 
John  Konkle,  a  revolutionary  veteran,  had  a 
house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  same 
street.  Selah  Mathews  and  Peter  Loop 
lived  on  Sullivan  street.  Cornelius  Lowe 
was  near  the  present  residence  of  Lyman 
Coveil.  All  these  people  were  here  before 
1800. 

Nathan  Boynton,  Elias  Satterlee,  Uriah 
Smith,  Jotham  Purdy,  Theseus  Brooks,  and 
Nathaniel  Aspinwall,  were  among  the  earli¬ 
est  physicians.  They  were  all  men  of  prom- 
nence  and  capacity,  and  their  descendants 
are  to-day  of  our  best  known  and  most  ener¬ 
getic  citizens. 

Vincent  Mathews,  James  Robinson,  Grant 
B.  Baldwin,  William  Maxwell,  James  Dunn, 
William  H.  Wisner,  Samuel  S.  Haight, 
Stephen  Sedgwick,  Theodore  North,  and 
Aaron  Konkle  were  the  old  and  eminent 
members  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  earliest  church  organization  was  that 
of  the  First  Presbyterian,  in  1795,  and  its 
pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel  Thacher,  a  mission¬ 
ary.  In  1805  the  Rev.  Simeon  R.  Jones 
assumed  the  pastoral  charge,  and  in  1815 
Rev.  Hezekiah  Woodruff  was  installed.  The 
Baldwin  street  Methodist  church  was  next 
in  order,  coming  in  1817.  Their  first  place 
of  meeting  was  in  an  old  log  house  on  Lake 
street,  about  where  S.  T.  Arnot  now  lives. 
Rev.  Allen  Steele,  father  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Steele, 
now  of  this  city,  was  one  of  the  early  pas¬ 
tors.  The  First  Baptist  society  was  organ- 
'  ized  in  1829,  with  Rev.  P.  D.  Gillett  as  pas¬ 
tor.  Trinity  church  was  organized  in  1833, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  James  Dixon 
Carder.  The  other  churches  are  of  more  mod¬ 
ern  date.  » 

The  earliest  Masonic  Lodge,  Union  No. 
30,  was  opened  iu  1793,  with  Amos  Park  as 
Master,  and  Peter  Loop,  Jr.,  Secretary.  The 
Lodge  suspended  in  1823,  under  the  Morgan 
i  excitement,  and  did  not -open  again  until 
'  1843,  when  it  assumed  its  present  number 
;95.  Ivy  Lodge  was. organized  in  1856.  New¬ 
town  Lodge,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  abo  Fort  Hill 
■  Encampment  were  organized  in  1846. 

The  present  system  of  Free  Schools  was 
i  established  in  1859,  with  sixteen  teachers, 

;  the  First  Board  of  Eduction  being  consti¬ 
tuted  as  follows:  Erastus  L.  Hart,  John 
Arnot,  Orrin  Robinson,  E.  N.  Bqrbour,  A.  S. 
Thurston,  Stephen  McDonald,  Archibald 
Robertson,  Civilian  Brown,  and  S.  B.  Den¬ 
ton. 

_ •  .  ■■  _ 1 


re  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
was  established  in  1858.  H.  M.  Partridge, 
President;  S.  B.  Fairman,  Vice-President; 
S.  R.  Van  Campen,  Secretary;  S.  Ayre3, 
Treasurer;  F.  Colling  wood,  D.  Thompson 
Dunn,  I.  F.  Hart,  J.  R.  Ward,  Managers. 

The  Female  College  was  opened  in  1855, 
the  corner  stone  having  been  laid  in  1851. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cowles  has  been  its  President  since 
1856. 

The  Orphans  Home  had  its  origin  iu  the  I 
Ladies  Relief  Association  for  the  care  of' 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  during  -the  war. 
Its  first  President  wa3  Mrs.  David  Decker,) 
a  good  woman  who  never  deserted  it  even 
through  the  long  and  painful  malady  which 
resulted  in  her  death. 

The  Woolen  Mills,  the  oldest  factory  of 
consequence,  was  established  in  1842.  D. 
&  R.  Pratt  were  its  founders.  The 
Rolling  Mill  was  established  in 
1860.  The  Rathbun  House  was  built 
in  1850,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Eagle  Tavern, 
and  the  Hathaway  House,  now  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  was 
erected  in  the  same  year.  TLe  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  was  established  in  1853,  and  the 
Daily  Gazette  was  first  issued  in  1856.  The 
Elmira  Republican  was  issued  Daily  for  three 
months  in  1846,  and  the  first  telegraph  line, 
extending  to  Ithaca,  thence  to  Auburn  and 
the  Central  Road,  was  put  up  in  the  same 
year.  The  Chemung  Canal  was  completed 
in  1832,  and  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as 
a  greater  event  than  the  Centennial  we  are 
now  so  proud  of.  Tile  Erie  Railway  was 
opened  to  Elmira  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and 
through  to  Dunkirk  in  the  spring  of  1851. 
On  this  letter  occasion  there  was  a 
grand  celebration,  an  excursion  train 
'with  the  officers  of  the  road  and 
their  distinguished  guests  passing  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  road,  amid  the  wel- 
comings  and  rejoicings  of  the  people.  Among 
tfye  guests  were  Millard  Fillmore,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  Daniel  W  eb¬ 
ster,  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  William  H. 
Seward.  The  train  remainda  over  night  at 
Elmira,  and  the  two  new  Hotels,  the  Brain- 
ard  House,  now  the  Rathbun,  and  Haight’s 
Hotel,  now  the  Hathaway  House,  had  these 
distinguished  men  for  their  first  guests. 
Tbe  Chemung  Railroad,  from  Elmira  to 
Jefferson,  now  Watkins,  was  opened  in  1849, 
and  in  1851  and  ,was  extended  (to  Canan¬ 
daigua.  The  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Rail¬ 
road  was  opened  in  1854. 

In  its  earlier  days  Elmira  wa3  the  home  of 
many  marked  and  peculiar  men.  Among  them 
was  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Woodruff, who  was  for 
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nany  years  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian' 
jhuroh.  His  pastorate  was  301110  sixty  years 
igo.  He  was  highly  educated,  of  good  abil¬ 
ities,  and  fine  address.  He  had  a  disap¬ 
pointment  in  a  love  affair,  and  became  par- 
;ially  insane,  or  at  least  his  mind  was  un¬ 
balanced.  He  built  a  shanty  on  the  lower 
part  of  Ohureh  street,  which  he  arranged  in 
,hree  parts,  one  for  himself,  another  for  his 
lorse,  and  another  for  his  hens.  He  after- 
vards  studied  medicine  and  law,  but  was 
insuccessful.  He  finally  went  into  the 
own  of  Erin,  where  for  twenty  years  he 
ived  the  life  of  a  hermit.  In  1847  he  ar- 
anged  the  Psalms  of  David  in  verse,  and 
employed  the  writer  of  this  to  print  them . 
le  was  scrupulously  honest,  and  as  careful 
if  bis  word  as  an  Astor  would  be 
if  his  bond.  He  was  somewhat 
liven  to  extravagance,  though  always 
irecise,  in  the  use  of  language, 
,nd  created  considerable  amusement  in 
he  printing  office  one  day  by  gravely  in- 
uiring  if  we  had  “any  supernumerary  pa- 
ers.”  The  boys  thought  he  might  have 
ailed  for  old  exchanges  and  done  with  it. 
le  died  but  a  few  years  ago,  solitary  and 
lone,  at  his  hermitage. 

Among  the  Rectors  of  Trinity  Church  was 
ley.  B.  P.  Whitcher,  whose  wife  was  the 
uthor  of  the  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  a  lite- 
ary  conception  not  born  to  die.  The  Rev. 
Vashington  Yan  Zandt,  noted  as  a  preacher, 
nd  for  some  things  which  neither  a  preacher 
ior  any  other  man  ought  to  do,  was  also  for 
ome  time  Eectqr  of  j  this  church.  He  wa? 
nally  obliged  to  leave,  but  came  back  here 
ot  long  after  as  the  advertising  agent  of  a 
ireus. 

Squire  Robinson,  we  are  told,  possessed 
n  extremely  sensitive  nature,  especially  for 
msic,  and  many  a  time  a  pathetic 
r  sentimental  strain,  on  a  well  played 
iolin,  would  send  the  tears  coursing  down 
is  cheeks.  His  faults  were  those  which 
hiefly  harmed  himself.  The  stories  that  are 
pld  of  his  qccentric’ ways  and  sayings  are 
iany  and  peculiar. 

John  Sly,  the  father  of  Catharine  Sly, 
uilfc  the  first  log  house  on  the  ^south  side 
■  the  river.  This  was  in  1788,  He  had 
ist  married  Miss  Polly  Hamrqond,  and 
fis  wa3  the  mansion  into  which  he  moved. 
|[e  owned  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
the  south  end  of  Lake  street  bridge, 
bich  he  bought  for  ten  shilling  ans  acre> 
became  wealthy  by  its  rise  in  value.  Fifty 
(icres  of  this  land  was  sold  a  year  ago  for  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre. 
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J.  Burritt,  father  of  the  present  — 
an~  irresistible-  wag.  His  place, 

near  the  Lake  Street  Bridge,  was  the  rally¬ 
ing  point  of  all  the  fun  loving  denizens  of 
the  place,  which  in  that  day  included  pretty 
much  every  body.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  inventor  of  the  Bush  Seine  Com- 
pany,  au  institution  which  kept  the  whole , 
town  in  a  roar  for  years. 

Silas  Haight  came  here  in  1836,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1839  he 
took  to  hotel  keeping,  in  which  business  be 
became  exceedingly  popular.  He  was  a 
bcrn  landlord,  and  a  man  of  unbounded  gen¬ 
erosity  and  great  public  spirit.  There  are 
scores  of  other  pioneers  and  citizens  whom  j 
we  would  be  glad  to  mention,  but  space 
forbids.  The  history  of  the  Chemung  Yal-  *  j 
ley,  published  in  the  City  Directory  for  1 
1868,  from  which  these  facts  are  mainly 
collated  and  condensed,  is  a  perfect  maga¬ 
zine  of  interesting  reminiscence  and  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  ought  to  be  republished  in  con¬ 
venient  form.  We  are  sure  it  would  find 
remunerative  sale.  In  the  language  of  that 
work.nearly  ninety  “years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  white  settler  landed  from  the  River, 
and  began  the  work  of  clearing  the  virgin 
forest  and  planting  in  its  envir^ks.  Year 
after  ;.-ear  came  these  hardy  pioneers  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  The  population  gath¬ 
ered  slowly.  In  forty  years  from  the  first 
settlement  it  contained  only  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.”  But  railroads  and  canals  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  have  given  it  a 
new  and  faster  impetus.  The  population  of 
the  city  alone  now,  at  the  end  of  ninety 
years,  exceeds  twenty  thousand,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  with  greater  strides  than  ever.  Quoting 
again  from  this  early  history  of  the  valley, 
“thrift  and  prosperity  are  everywhere  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  glowing  face  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Southern  Tier.  Happy  for  situation,  in  a 
valley  of  magnificent  distances ;  favored  by 
a  climate  which  stimulates,  the  growth  of 
the  products  of  a  genial  soil ;  an  industry 
and  enterprise  ever  on  the  alert  for  great 
and  successful  undertakings  ;  gifted  with 
j  capital  that  may  not  only  be  useful,  but 
j  adorns  and  beautifies ;  marked  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  educated  population;  supporting 
splendid  educational  institutions,  and  an  un¬ 
surpassed  system  of  free  schools,  Elmira  has 
only  to  be  true  to  herself  to  grow  in  grace 
j  and  all  good  works,  to  equal  the  visions  of 
prosperity  which  have  been  predicted  for 
her  by  most  sanguine  prophets.  All  these 
serve  as  the  brilliant  settings  of  tbe  crown 
which  is  to  encircle  the  future  head  of  the 
Queen  of  the  So  uthern  Tier.” 
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determined 
erence  to  the  following  dates  :  Lycoming 
county  was  formed  from  a  part  of  North¬ 
umberland  county  by  the  act  of  April  13. 
1795,  and  Tioga  county  Whs  formed  from 
part  of  Lycoming  county  by  act  of 
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ANOTHER  OJLUXANDMARK  GONE. 

The  work  of  tefKngdowu  the  old  White- 
house  property  at  the  foot  of  Forty-first1 
street,  Seventeenth  ward,  built  over  100 
years  ago,  began  yesterday.  It  was  used  as 
a  tavern  nearly  fourscore  years  and  was  the 
oldest  landmark  in  Lawreneeville.  Epping, 
Carpenter  &  Co.,  recently  purchased  several 
acres  of  property,  including  the  White  house 
site,  and  are  preparing  to  build  upon  it  a 
JBi  gi  | 
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CULVER'S  REMINISCEN 


MR. 


ES. 


CORRECTION  OF  SOME  OF  HIS  POINTS  BY  A 
FRIENDLY  CRITIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  thb  Agitator. 

Osceola,  May  16. — I  have  read  with 
much  interest,  in  your  last  issue,  the 
“Reminiscences  of  Old  Times  in  the 
Cowanesque  Valley,”  contributed  by  E. 
S.  Culver,  Esq.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
one  cares  to  collect,  write,  or  even  read 
the  details  of  our  local  and  family  history. 
For  one  I  am  gratified  that  Mr.  Culver 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  small 
amount  that  heretofore  has  been  written 
on  those  subjects,  and  express  the  hope 
that  his  graceful  articles  may  find  a 


large  circle  of  interested  readers. 


Therefore,  in  no  spirit  of  hostile  crit¬ 
icism,  but  from  a  desire  to  arrive  at  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  historic  facts  stated,  I  will 
submit  a  few 

NOTES. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  think  your 
types  have  played  Mr.  Culver  false  in  re¬ 
cording  the  name  of  his  grandfather  as 
Amos.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  known  as 
Amasa,  and  thus  it  was  carved  on  his 
tombstone,  which  once  stood  (now  torn 
down,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who  re¬ 
spect  a  place  of  sepulcher)  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  about  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Elkland. 

As  to  the  date  of  settlement  of  the 
Culver  family  in  the  Cowanesque  val¬ 
ley,  I  was  informed  by  C.  F.  Culver,  re-j 
cently  deceased,  that  the  family  came 
here  from  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  subsequent 
to  the  birth  of  Leander,  which  occurred 
■  in  1806.  / 

As  to  the  place  of  settlement,  Mr.  Cu  / 
ver  thinks  this  section  was  in  Northu^f 
berland  county  when  his  ancestor  cv  Cj 
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March  26,  1804 

Mr.  Culver  states,  “  they  [the  Indians] 
named  the  river  ‘  Cowanesque,’  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  sawed  hoard 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  has  systematic¬ 
ally  taken  up  the  study  of  the  Iroquoian 
languages.  Not  long  ago  I  submitted  to 
it  for  analysis  and  definition  the  word 
i  “  Cowanesque,”  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  from  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Di¬ 
ll'  rector  : 

“  The  word  Cowanesque  seems  to  be  no 
other  than  ka-hwe-nes-ka,  the  etymology 
and  signification  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

;  co  for  A :a  marking  grammatic  gender  and 
meaning  it ;  wan  for  hwe-n  the  stem  of 
the  word  o-iehe-na,  an  island  ;  es  an  ad¬ 
jective  meaning  long  ;  que  for  ke  the  lo¬ 
cative  postposition  meaning  at  or  on  ;  the 
whole  signifying  at  or  on  (the)  long  isl- 
P<  and.'” 

As  is  well  known,  all  Indian  names 
were  significant  and  chronicled  some  i 
characteristic  of  the  thing  named.  The 
application  of  that  fact  in  the  case  of  this 
river  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  previ¬ 
ous  to  1800  or  thereabout  a  large  portion 
of  the  bottom  lands  in  Deerfield  and  Os¬ 
ceola,  extending  from  the  woolen-factory 
to  the  mouth  of  Holden  brook,  was  an' 
island — an  island  of  about  1,600  acres  in 
a  small  river  —  an  island,  about  four1 
miles  in  length  and  of  varying  width 
To  the  Indian  mind  the  remarkable 


thing  about  the  river  seems  to  have  been 


the  long  island  in  it.  The  early  settlers, 
by  dams,  etc.,  confined  most  of  the  water 
;  to  the  channel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
|  island.  The  name  “  Island  Stream  ”  still 
attaches  to  so  much  of  the  channel  on 
i  the  north  side  of  the  island  as  is  now 
open,  fed  by  springs  and  creeks  from  the 
north  hill.  It  empties  into  the  river  at 
Osceola. 

Furthermore  the  name  Cowanesque 
was  applied  to  the  river  before  any 
‘  ‘  sawed  board  ”  was  manufactured  in 
this  region,  as  witness  the  name  on  the 
map  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  of  the  Northern 
Boundary  Survey,  dated  October  12, 1786, 
printed  in  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Yol. 
XI.,  p.  522. 

Mr.  Culver  mentions  among  the  early 
settlers  one  “  Pinder,  after  whom  Pin- 
derville — now  Osceola — was  named.”  I 
never  heard  of  any  early  settler  by  that 
name.  The  name  Pendarville  is  thus  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  History  of  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty  :  “  In  1840  Robt.  H.  Tubbs  published 
some  poetic  effusions  in  the  Lawreidse 
Sentinel ,  edited  by  John  C.  Knox.  He 
dated  them  at  ‘  Pendarville.’  The  name 
thus  playfully  given  was  used  in  com¬ 
mon  speech  among  the  people  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  locality  (Osceola)  from  that  time, 
until  the  Post-office  was  named  in  1851.” 

C.  T. 
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Date,  lAfzfi/s::  /< 


THE  COWANESQUE  VALLEY  IN 

ire fi. 


'Tour  of  Eev.  David  Zeisberger,  the 
Moravian  Missionary. 


[We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Charles 
.Tubbs,  of  Osceola,  Tioga  county,  Penna., 
for  the  following  notes  and  extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  that  eminent  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  Rev.  David  Zeis¬ 
berger:] 

I  [About  two  years  ago  Hon.  Ansel  J.  Mc¬ 
Call,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  called  my  attention 
to  a  passage  in  the  “Life  of  David  Zeis¬ 
berger,”  edited  by  Edmund  de  Schwei- 
nitz,  which  stated  that  the  distinguished 
missionary  passed  through  the  Yalley  of 
the  Cowanesque  in  Tioga  county  in  1767. 
The  passage  alluded  to  reads  as  follows: 
j  “They  now  followed  the  Tioga  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cowanesque  creek,  up  which 
1  they  proceeded.  *  *  *  They  forced 

their  way  through  the  underwood  to  the  1 
|  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  in  Pw,-r 
county.”  p.  324  A  foot  note  said  the 
authority  of  this  statement  was  the  MS., 
journal  of  Zeisberger  for  1767,  now  in  the 
I  archives  of  the  Moravian  church  at  Beth-jj 
lehem,  Pa..  In  the  hope  of  obtaining 
‘more  details  of  the  journey,  I  applied  toi 
the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Levering,  custodian  of 
these  MSS.  for  a  translation,  which  he' 
very  courteously  furnished.  The  jour- 
iney  was  made  on  foot  by  Zeisberger, 
accompanied  by  John  Papunbank 
and  Anthony,  two  Indian  converts, 
i  and  a  pack  horse.  It  was  from 
Wyalusing  to  Tionesta.  I  give  below  so 
much  of  the  diary  as  describes  the  journey 
in  the  Cowanesque  Yalley — at  least  it 
was  here  as  de  Schweinitz  interprets  it.  ; 
It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the; 
( river  now  called  Chemung,  was  known  as  • 
|tbe  Tioga  in  1767.  In  the  “curiosities”  | 
mentioned  under  the  date  of  Oct.  3,  all| 
early  settlers  will  at  once  recognize  the! 
“chimneys”  at  the  Chimney  narrows  I 
I  across  the  river  from  Corning,  N.  Y., 
which  were  demolished  in  1881  by  the 
const.i uction  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
They  fixed  the  location  of  the  Indian  town 
Assinissink.  It  was  nearCorning — below 
I  the  mouth  of  the  Conhocton  rivc-r.  The 
;  reader  will  observe  that  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  in  this  valley  were  “deserted” — no 
inhabitants. 

A  reading  of  the  diary  suggests  the  fol- 
i  lowing  questions :  Who  can  point  out  the 
sites  where  Qachtcchwawunck,  Woapas- 
sisqu  and  Pasigachkunk  were  located  ? 
.At  the  latter  place  “the  Post  had  to  turn 
j  back  during  the  late  war.  ’  ’  What  other 
!  record  is  there  of  this  event  ?  o  t.] 
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;  DI  Alt  Y  ,-1707. 

Oct.  3.-rAbout  noon  we  arrived  at  As- 
sinissink.  wii'fcro  'the  noted  chief  of  the 
Monsy  tribe*  -Jacheabus,  who  burnt  the 
'.settlement  on  the  Mahoni  lived.  His  town 
was  burned  and  'laid  waste  by  the  Mo¬ 
hocks  later  on,  but  he  himself  gave  up  his  j 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  last  war.  b 

Curiosities  in  the  shape  ox  pyramids  of 
stone  which  look  as  if  they  were  made  by 
men  are  here  to-be  seen.  1  rom  them  this 
place  derived  its  name.  They  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  dimensions,  some  are 
round,  some  oval,  some  angular.  The  two 
largest  are  over  two  and  three  stories  high 
and  terminate  at  the  top  in  a  sharp  point. 

In  most  cases  a  flat  stone  rests  at  the  top 
as  i  f  placed  there  with  great  care  tpfeeep 
off  the  rain.  Even  on  a  very  steep  hill- 
side  they  stand  in  a  siraight  position.  £ 
From  a  distance  they  appear  as  if  built  ct  » 
lime  and  stone,  but  are  not  as  smooth  as  a  * 

,  wall.  According  to  my  estimation  they 
consist  of  a  mass  of  freestone,  which  can 
be  taken  apart  because  there  is  always  some 
lime  between  the  freestones  themselves. 
The  stones  are  very  soft  as  if  rotten.  But 
on  being  broken  they  appear  fresh  and  of 
a  deep  blue  color.  Whether  these  pyra¬ 
mids  are  natural  or  whether  they  have 
been  made  by  human  hands  1  will  leave 
for  others  to  decide.  The  Indians  whom 
I  questioned  could  give  me  no  reason  for  f 
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j  Here  the  Tiaogee  divides  itself  into  two  | 
^branches;  one  goes  towards  the  north  into; 
the  land  of  the  Senekas,  while  the  other? 

| along  which  we  pursued  our  way  extends 
toward  the  west.  We  passed  Gachtoch- 
wawunk  and  Woapassisqu,  two  old  In¬ 
dian  towns.  The  wav  was  very  wild  and  ^ 
difficult.  We  cumpeU  for  the  night  on  the  , 
west  branch  of  the  Tiaogee. 

Oct.  4— To-day  it  rained.  However,  p 
we  continued  our  journey,  having  a  great; 
deal  of  trouble  in  following  the  path Jj 
which  often  could  not  be  recognized.  To¬ 
wards  night  we  lost  it  altogether,  so  that 
we  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  for 
the  brethren,  Anton  and  John,  were  not 
I  acquainted  with  this  place.  We  therefore 
had  to  encamp.  John,  however,  scoured 
the  woods  towards  the  north  in  search  of 
the  path,  and  during  the  night  returned 
with  the  welcome  news  that  he  had  j 
found  it.  .  ' 

Oct.  5. — We  met  an  Indian  accompanied 
by  two  women,  who  came  from  Oosch- 
goschingh  (Tionesta),  from  which  place 
they  had  set  out  eleven  days  ago.  We 
thus  saw  that  we  had  a  longer  journey 
before  us  than  we  had  expected.  We 
were,  however,  very  glad  to  meet  a  human 
being  in  this  wilderness  from  whom  we 
could  gain  information  as  to  which  way 
we  should  proceed,  for  our  Indian  breth¬ 
ren  were  not  at  all  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  the  country.  Towards  evening  we  | 
again  crossed  a  plain  and  encamped  for] 

I  the  night  on  the  hank  of  the  west  branch  ; 

•  of  the  Tiaogee. 

Oct.  6.— Before  noon  we  arrived  a 
Pasigachkunk,  an  old  deserted  Indian 
[town.  It  was  the  last  on  the  Tiaogee. 


fafefv^Iefe 

„„  the  way  to  tke.^lcfcany  had  to  tur 
back  because  the  J44^»  would  not  allow 
'  ny  further.  It  ia  possible 


it  to  proceed  any-.— .T^,_  .  .  .  .... 

to  travel  to  this  7301111  on  the  waters  of  the 
Tiaogee.  When  we  left  this  place  w.e  took 
the' wrong -path.  Seeing  tLfit  the  route 
went  too' fat  south,  we  halted  and  John 
struck  into  the  woods  towards  the  north 
in  search  of  another  path.  He  found  one  I 
Which, we "thought  would  be -the  correct^ 
one.-  We  soon  left  the  Tiaogee  altogether} 
and  entered  -  the  great  swaifip"  (thicket) 
above  the  place  where  the  Tiaogee  has  its 
source;  for  we  had  to  travel  until  dark 
before  v»  e  found  water.  It  rained  hard. 
It  is  remarkable  as  I  have  already  noticed 
further  north  that  upon  this  elevated  dis¬ 
trict  that  the  rains  come  from  the  west 
and  southwest  and  seldom  from  the  east 
as  is-the  case  in  Pensilvania.  The  cause 
of  this  I  do  not  attribute  to  the  great  ocean 
of  America  toward  the  west  but  rather  to 
the  great  lakes  towards  the  west  and  north  • 
west. 

Oct.  7. — It  continues  to  rain.  Still  we 
pushed  for  ward  and  came  across  a  large 
creek  called  Zoneschio  (Genesseel  which 
flows  into  the  lands  of  the  Senekas  (where 
I  had  been  before  with  brother  (Jammer- 
hoff)  and  from  there  runs  into  Lake 
Ontario.  We  again  traveled  until  late 
at  night  and  found  no  wqter.  We  pitched 
our  camp  and  John  walked  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  night  and  brought  back  a 
kettle  full  of  water  so  that  we  had  at  least 
something  to  drink. 

Oct.  8.— After  we  had  crossed  a  slight 
elevation  we  arrived  at  the  source  of  the 
Allegany  which  is  here  no  large?  than 
Christian’s  Spring  [A  small  stream  near 
,  Bethlehem.] 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


n  Interesting  Sketch  of  its  Early 
Days  in  Elkland. 


I  have  had  it  in  mind  for  some 
time  to  contribute  a  chapter  on  the 
sarly  annals  of  this  church.  So  little 
has  been  known  about  it  away  from 
its  immediate  locality  that  an  intelli-j 
gent  writer  in  the  Wellsboro  Agitator 
in  November  last,  stated  that  as  late  as  j 
1844  Rev.  J.  F.  Calkins  of  that  place, 
had  a>  parish  that  extended  north  to 
the  Cowanesque  valley.  I  think  if  it 
did,  there  was  an  overlapping  of  the 
parishes  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 


I  have  found  many 
way  of  collecting  information.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  earliest 
records  of  this  church  are  lost.  In  the 
Second  place  such  records  as  do  exist 
are  defective — ful  1  of  omissions.  1  n  the : 
third  place  I  discover  among  those 
elderly  people  of  whom  I  have  made 
inquiry  a  great  lack  of  recollection  or 
an  indisposition  to  tell  what  they  know, 
as  if  it  were  a  disagreeable  subject.  To 
one  outside  the  membership,  this  ap¬ 
parent  attitude  of  mind  of  a  Christian 
toward  the  church  organization  to; 
which  he  belongs,  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

I  state  now  such  facts  as  have  come) 
to  hand  in  the  hope  that  their  impeifj 
fections  may  call  out  many  additional 
items  not  herein  set  down.  The  gospel' 
had  been  preached  in  this  valley  even; 
before  1800  by  itinerents  and  by  lay1 
preachers  of  local  repute — Methodists, 
and  Baptists — but  aside  from  the 
Quakers  at  Knoxville,  I  do  not  find 
that  an  organization  had  been  formed  j 
by  any  ecclesiastical  society  previous  to 
this  one  at  Elkland.  If  there  had  been] 
lean  find  no  record  of  it.  Probably 
some  Methodist  classes  had  been ! 
formed,  lists  of  whose  members  have] 
since  been  lost. 

THE  TERRITORY. 

Elkland  originally  was  large  in  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  talking  of  the  early  annals 
of  the  church  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
which  I  write.  When  the  town  was ; 
erected  in  1814  it  extended  along  the  j 
state  line  11  miles,  from  the  93d  mile} 
stone  to  the  104th,  beginning  three; 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Lawrence- 1 
ville  and  extending  to  twro  miles  east! 
of  the  village  of  Knoxville.  The  town 
was  ten  miles  deep  and  included  what 
is  now  Elkland,  Osceola,  Nelson,  j 
Farmington  and  parts  of  Deerfield,! 
Middlebury  and  Lawrence.  Of  its  orig-l 
inal  100  square  miles  of  territory  but} 
one  or  two  remain  under  the  name,  it 
having  been  shorn  of  its  ancient  do-, 
main  by  successive  acts  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  action  of  the  courts.  I  find} 
that  this  early  church  had  members  in! 
ail  of  this  territory  except  perhaps 
Middlebury,  as  well  as  in  Knoxville,} 
Deerfield,  Brookfield,  and  in  Woodhullj 
and  Tusearora,  N.  Y. 

THE  FAMILIES 

who  first  settled  in  this  valley  were 
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mainly  from  the  New  England  states. 
Ine  Bulkleys,  Bottums,  Bacons,  | 
Blanchards,  Coates,  Culvers,  Clarks, 
Cooks,  Dorrances,  Hills,  Ham¬ 
monds,  Hoyts,  Ryons,  Seelys  and 
|  Tubbs’  were  from  Connecticut;  the 
|<Measons,  Knoxes  and  Barkers  from 
Massachusetts;  the  Wrights  and  Park- 
hursts  from  New  Hampshire;  the 
Crandalls  from  Rhode  Island.  These 
had  passed  their  early  days  under  the' 
iron  rule  ot  the  New  England  hierarchy 
whose  form  of  church  government  was 
mainly  Congregational.  At  Beecher’s 
Island  there  were  several  Scotch-Irish 
families — the  Campbells,  Hazletts,  El- 
j  1  iso  ns,  Meginleys.  These  had  been 
reared  in  the  strict  Calvinistic  faith, 
that  prevailed  in  the  North  of  Ireland’ 
whose  form  of  church  government  was 
Presbyterian.  In  faith  there  was  no 
essential  difference.  These  families 
came  one  by  one,  or  in  small  detach¬ 
ments,  and  at  different  times.  They 
had  severed  such  church  connections  as 
they  might  have  had  at  places  of  for¬ 
mer  residence.  They  brought  no  pas¬ 
tor  with  them.  From  such  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  scattered  material,  after 
much  delay,  was  this  church  gathered. 

THE  church  militant. 

Of  the  inner  and  spiritual  life  of  this 
church  I  shall  not  attempt  to  write; 
.only  of  some  of  the  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  its  life  and  activities  shall  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell.  Seth  John  Porter  came 
to  Elkland  in  1830  to  practice  medicine. 

He  was  a  young  man,  28  years  of  age 
tall,  slender  in  figure,  with  brown  hair, 
a  fair  complexion  and  in  rather  delicate 
health.  He  was  well  dressed  and  well 
mounted;  social  in  his  manner  and 
of  pleasing  address.  As  he  mingled  with 
the  people  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  he  rapidly  made  friends.  It  soon 
became  known  that  he  was  also  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel,  that  he  was  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  that  he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Auburn  Theoloo- 
ical  Seminary,  that  he  had  already 
been  a  pastor  five  years  at  Jamesville 
and  Manlius,  N.  Y.  From  time  to 
time  he  began  to  preach  near  his  home 
in  school  house  No.  3,  where  James 
Broeklesby  now  resides.  His  occasional 
sermons  were  scholarly,  thoughtful 
earnest.  His  delivery  was  quiet-in 
marked  contrast  with  the  elocution  of 
the  itinerant  who  had  hitherto  exhort¬ 
ed  our  grandfathers  at  camp  meeting. 
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jNew  England  birth  and  training  his 
teachings  brought  back  a  longing  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1832  they  gath¬ 
ered  about  him,  and  he  organized  them 
I into  a  Congregational  church.  The 
.members  of  this  church  were:  Elihu 
!  Hill  and  Henrietta  his  wife;  William 
|  Barker  and  Anna  his  wife;  Hubbard 
'  Clark  and  Eunice  his  wife;  Elisha  B. 

.  Benedict  and  Hannah  M  his  wife- 
,Anna  Bacon,  Clara  Tubbs,  Jane 
Christian,  Almira  Christian,  Lydia 
|  Mack,  Margaret  Blend,  Jane  Blend 
Polly  Johnson,  Nancy  Rathbone,  Han¬ 
nah  Hammond  and  Sylvina  Bacon- 
19  members  Elihu  Hill  was  chosen  and 
ordained  a  deacon  of  this  church  at  the 
time  of  its  organization. 

Mr.  Porter  went  on  his  way  practic¬ 
ing  medicine  and  ministring  to  this 
small  church  at  infrequent  intervals 
until  September,  1833,  when  he  sold 
out  his  interests  in  Elkland  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  he 
soon  alter  died.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 

Mr.  Porter  received  no  compensation  for 
his  ministerial  labors  in  Elkland.  Of  the 
original  members  Mrs.  Anna  Barker 
was  the  last  to  depart  this  life;  in  Feb- 
ruary,  1892,  aged  85  years. 


On  the  16th  of  August,  1834  the  Sce- 
on  1  Congregational  church  of  Elkland 
w  ts  organized  by  the  Rev.  David  Slie. 
O.  the  life  and  labors  of  this  minister  I 
have  gathered  no  facts.  The  nucleus 
of  this  church  was  Hubbard  Clark  and 
Eunice  his  wife,  who  took  a  letter  of 
dismission  from  the  above  church.  The 
other  members  who  joined  on  profession 
of  their  faith  were:  James  Campbell 
and  Mary  his  wife,  Samuel  Snow, 
Nahum  Kelly,  Sabra  Daily,  Dolly  Bot- 
tum,  Sarah  Bottum,  Hannah  Culver, 
Jane  Ellison,  William  Clark  and  Car¬ 
oline  Clark,  J-Cilla  Cummings,  Eliza 
Phelps— 15  members.  Samuel  Snow 
was  chosen  and  ordained  a  deacon. 
This  church  was  gathered  at  and  about 
the  Beecher’s  Island. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1831,  the 
hirst  and  Second  Congregational 
churches  of  Elkland  met  at  the  Ryon 
school  house  and  united  into  one  church 
to  be  called  the  First  Congregational 
|  church  of  Elkland,  and  adopted  a  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  form  of  Covenant. 
This  made  a  united  church  of  32  mem 
bers.  At  this  union  the  Rev.  Octavius 


riteh  officiated.  Of -Mr.  I  itch  1  li:ncj 
the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  ac- 
count.  He  had  a  genl&l,  sunuj,  win¬ 
ning  manner.  His  to  fie  was  moderate; . 
he  was  never  boisterous;  he  was  strong 
as  an  evangelist.  He  often, preached | 
in  Deacon  Hill’s  barn  and-  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  James  Campbell’s  house  atj 
mouth  of  Thornbottom  Creek.  O  n  t h  e  j 
10th  oft  he  following  October  the  church 
had  an  accession  of  11  members.  As 
these  are  so  near  the  foundation  you  v  ill  j 
pardon  me  for  naming  them,  viz: 
Joseph  Campbell  and  Ann  his  wife,  j 
Hannah  Snow,  Abigail  Snow,  Harriet 
Boyer,  John  Hazlett,  Enoch  Blackwell, 
Patty  Johnson,  Content  Bottom,  Betsy  j 
O’Brion,  Elizabeth  Tubbs.  December, 
31,  of  the  same  year,  there  was  anothei 
accession  of  members  in  the  persons  ol 
Nancy  Bosard,  Maria  Bosard,  Charles 
Lugg  and  Richard  Ellison,  when  the 
church  met  at  the  house  of  Deacon 
Hill,  situated  where  U.  A.  Bosworth 
now  resides  in  Osceola,  for  the  pm  pose 
of  receiving  them.  H  there  have 
..  been  no  deaths,  there  are  now  47  mem 


bers.  '  ,  . 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  Presbyterian 
church  to  appear.  Accordingly  oil  the 
23d  of  January,  1835,  at  the  house  of 
Amasa  Culver— on  the  farm  where  Mrs. 
Philip  Tubbs  resides — after  prayer  and 
“considerable  consideration,”  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Elkland  un¬ 
animously  resolved  to  adopt  the  i  iesb;v 
rian  form  of  government.  Query. 


THE 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


Interesting  Sketch  of  its  Early 
Days  in  Elkland. 

„KV.  E.  T->.  WELL’S  PASTORATE 

Ihe  23rd  of  January,  18to,  was  Em 
„  Despite  this  fact  the  church  pro¬ 
dded  to  complete  its  organization  bj 
e  election  of  Elihue  Hill,  Ehsh aBy 
enedict,  Samuel  Snow,  Hubbaid 
lark  and  Joseph  Campbell  for  ruling 


elders  and  they  were  “set  apart  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.” 
Over  the  meeting  at  the  house  of  Am¬ 
asa  Culver  the  Rev.  E  ijah  Day'WeUs 
presided.  A  short  time  before  he  liWl 
succeeded  Mr.  Fitch  as  pastor  and  he 
remained  with  the  church  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  years  1835  and  1836.  He 
and  his  wife  resided  with  Col.  Robert 
Tubbs— had  rooms  in  the  front  part  of 
the  brick  house.  Mr.  Wells  was  in  the; 
prime  of  life  and  zealous  in  evangelistic 
work.  He  was  tall  and  thin  in  figure, 
tender  in  thought  and  expression  and 
had  a  peculiarly  solemn  mein$  No 
more  important  work  has  ever  been 
done  for  the  church  than  that  ac¬ 
complished  by  Mr.  Wells  in  its  forma¬ 
tive  period,  March  15,  1835,  Mary  Ann 
Lugg,  Lovina  Blanchard,  Sarah  Camp¬ 
bell,  James  Meginley  and  Walter  0/ 
Bottum  united  with  the  church,  as  also1 
did  Abel  Hoyt  and  Esther,  his  wife,  on, 
the  12th  of  July  by  letter  from  the' 
church  at  Kingston. 

THE  TABERNACLE. 

The  church  had  no  place  of  worship.  | 
It  met  about  in  private  dwellings,  in 
lofts,  in  bams  and  in  sclioolhouse  No. 
3.  Early  in  the  fall  Mr.  Wells  project¬ 
ed  a  protracted  revival  effort.  Where; 
should  it  be  held  ?  There  was  no  vil-  j 
lage  in  his  parish.  At  Mr.  Culver's} 
where  the  church  was  organized  and! 
about  the  Wright  tavern  where  C.  M.  j 
Preston  lives  was  perhaps  the  most 
central  locality  for  the  scattered  com-} 
munity.  But  Judge  Ryon  interposed 
with  an  offer  of  the  free  use  of  a  plot  of 
ground  near  the  school  house  and  some! 
lumber,  if  the  meetings  could  be  held 
on  his  farm.  His  offer  was  accepted.’ 
Some  neighbors  contributed  more  lum-j 
ber— all  contributed  labor  and  under! 
superintendence  of  Martin  Stevens  who ; 
managed  the  “bee,”  a  rough  board: 
structure  32  x  48  was  erected  where,  the  i 
Presbyterian  church  now  stands.  It  | 
was  roofed  with  boards  and  looked 
much  like  a  modern  political  wigwam. 
It  stood  with  its  longer  axis  parallel 
with  the  old  State  road  ;  entrance  at 
eastern  end  ;  pulpit  in  the  center  of  the 
south  side  ;  seats  of  rough  planks.  It 
was  called  “The  Tabernacle”  by  the 
people  generally. 

THE  GREAT  REFORMATION. 

The  meetings  began  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  continued  about  six  weeks. 
Mr.  Wells  was  assisted  in  the  preaching 


service  by  the  Reverends  Morris*  Bar¬ 
ton,  Daniel  B.  Butts,  Octavius  Fitch 
and  David  Slie.  The  singing  service 
was  u  nder  the  charge  of  Martin  Stev¬ 
ens.  Most  of  the  meetings  were  in  the 
evening.  The  tabernacle  was  lighted 
by  tallow  candles  suspended  in  tin 
sconces  The  people  came  on  foot  and 
on  horseback- a  very  few  in  lumber 
wagons.  The  gospel  was  preached  to 
them  with  great  power  and  effect.  As 
a  result  of  this  special  effort  there  was 
an  ingathering  into  the  fold  of  the 
church  of  the  following  named  persons: 
Asa  Hoyt  Bacon,  Robert  Casbeer,  Al¬ 
onzo  G.  Cilley,  Adeline  Coates,  George 
Cohgdon,  Hannah  M.  Congdon,  Ama- 
sa  Culver,  Harriet  Davenport,  Laura 
Davenport,  Betsey  Hammond,  Nancy 
Hammond,  Polly  Hammond,  John 
Mascho,  Sally  Mascho,  John  Olds,  Sa¬ 
rah  Lugg,  Cynthia  Pearce,  Mary 
Pearce,  Emily  Ryon,  George  Ryon, 
Harris  T.  Ryon,  Susannah  Ryon, 
Amanda  Smith,  Lucy  Stevens,  Charles 
D.  Tubbs,  Hoyt  Tubbs,  Phebe  Tubbs, 
Polly  Tubbs  and  Hannah  Whitaker. 
Total  31.  Most  of  the  above  united 
with  the  church  Sunday,  October  18 — 
the  others  soon  thereafter.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  joined  the  church  trium¬ 
phant— but  five  or  six  remaining  on  the 
shores  of  time.  October  3,  1835,  James 
Campbell,  William  Barker  and  Abel 
Hoyt  were  elected  ruling  elders.  The 
remainder  of  Mr.  Wells’  pastorate  is 
not  so  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Much 
of  it  was  spent  in  matters  of  church  dis¬ 
cipline  and  church  trials  of  offending 
members.  He  received  44  members 
into  the  church  and  performed  61  bap¬ 
tisms.  Mr.  Wells  lies  buried  at  Law- 
renceville.  On  his  monument  is  this 
inscription  : 

“Rev.  Elijah  Day  Welle,  born  in  N>  Y,  City  Sept. 
29,  lSt,0  :  died  Feb,  11,  1883.  Ke  was  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  N.  J.,  in 
1823.  His  first  charge  was  at  N,  Rochelle,  N.  Y 
In  1831  lieorgauized  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  Tioga  county,  P».,  and  was  installed  its  pastor* 
at  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  present  house  oi 
worship,  which  he  labored  most  zealously  to  se¬ 
cure  and  where  he  preached  Christ  and  Him  cruci¬ 
fied  with  untiring  devotion  until  he  fell  asleep  un¬ 
der  the  light  of  the  Saviour’s  countenance  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.” 

REV.  OREN  JOHNSON 
was  pastor  for  the  next  two  years,  1837 
!  and  1838  and  perhaps  part  of  1839. 

While  here  he  was  a  bachelor  and 
i  boarded  most  of  the  time  in  the  families 
of  Deacon  Hoyt  and  Deacon  Hill.  He 
was  an  educated  man  and  had  received 
the  Master’s  degree.  He  was  a  devoted 


and  conscientious  Christian.  He  was 
very  strict  with  himself  and  with  oth¬ 
ers.  The  following  anecdote  is  related 
of  him:  While  boarding  with  Deacon 
Hill  he  cultivated  the .  garden.  To 
guard  against  trespassing  hens  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  catching  them  in  snares 
and  releasing  them  after  they  had  flut¬ 
tered  awhile.  On'  Saturday  night  he 
forgot  to  take  up  his  snares.  Sunday 
morning  Aunty  Hill  asked  him  what 
she  should  do  in  ease  a  hen  got  caught 
during  the  day,  in  one  of  his  snares? 
“Let  her  hang,”  replied  the  minister 
sternly.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  he  continued  the  work  of  disci¬ 
plining  the  members  of  the  church  for 
offenses  of  more  or  less  gravity  and  that 
some  suffered  excommunication.  The 
important  work  of  erecting  a  perma¬ 
nent  house  of  worship  in  the  place  of 
the  old  tabernacle  was  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
pastorate.  Of  this  I  may  write  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  During 
this  pastorate  five  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  letter,  two  on  profession  of 
their  faith  and  ten  cToIdnin  were  help 
Used  on  the  faith  of  thoir  varenp. 
Among  those  received  were  Joel  Jewtai 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  from  Hector,  J S'.  / 
Y.  In  1840  41  Le.also  ministered  unto' 
the  church  about  one  year,  during 
which  time  there  was  an.  accession;  of  3 
members  by  letter  and  of  2- on  profess¬ 
ion  of  their  faith  This  was  his  last 
j  pastorate.  Mr.  Johnson  subsequently 
went  to  Michigan,  married,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming. 

REV.  OCTAVIUS  FITCH 
for  one  year  in  1839-40  brought  back  bis 
genial  presence  to  this  people.  He  i 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  marf  v- 
Christian  graces  and  excellency 
character  which  made  themselves  felt 
in  the  work  he  had  in  hand..  August 
1 25,  1839  he  welcomed  to  communion 
'the  following  new  members  {  Maria 
Bacon,  Charles  Blanchard,  Samuel 
Hazlett,  Oliver  Blanchard,  Sophonia 
White,  Elizabeth  Megiuley,  Mary  Ann 
Campbell,  Sally  Campbell,  Sarah 
Campbell,  Sally  Hubbell,  Peter  Head, 
Philictus  Blanchard,  Betsey  Arbot,  Es¬ 
ther  Blanchard.  Mr.  Fitch  remained 
in  the  ministry  until  his  death.  He  is 
buried  at  Lawrenceville.  I  have  stood 
by  liis  grave  and  reverently  copied  the 


mm 


inscription  on  his  tombstone.  It  reads 
as  follows  :  ,  u 

“In  mamory  of  Roy.  Octavius  Fitch,  \  faithiui 
and  earnest  m  in  is  ter  of  Jesus  Christ.  Died  Feb. 
2t,  1809,  aged  B7  years.  For  me  to  live  in  Christ 
and  to  die  is  gain  :  Phil.  1 :  SIX.  This  stone  is  erec¬ 
ted  by  Mrs,  Emily  Olmst  ead  of  Geueseo,  N.  Y.,  as 
\  token  of  hor  esteem.” 

REV.  DARIUS  WILLIAMS 

came  in  1841  after  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  service  and  remained  one 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence 
and  preached  able  sermons.  His  pasto¬ 
rate  was  marked  by  no  distinguishing 
event. 

REV.  LEWIS  fj.  LOCKWOOD 
was  Mr.  Williams’ successor  in  1842.  He 
remained  two  years  at  this  time  and 
was  here  again  from  1852  to  1855.  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  a  man  of  medium  stat¬ 
ure,  had  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a 
dark  and  swarthy  complexion.  He 
possessed  great  argumentative  power 
and  eloquence  and  in  the  pulpit  had  an 
impressive  and  fiery  delivery.  He  had 
a  large  report, are  of  anecdotes  and  person¬ 
al  experiences  which  he  liberally  drew 
upon  for  the  entertainment  of  his  audi¬ 
tors  in  private  conversation.  I  am  told 
that  up  to  his  time  he  was  the  only 
Presbyterian  minister  eyer  known  to 
smile  or  laugh.  He  was  an  enigma. 
His  prayers  were  fervent,  sincere,  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  mightily  laid  hold  of  the 
1  throne  of  grace.  Certain  foibles  of  con- 
duct  were  of  a  contradictory  character. 
He  was  an  inveterate  user  of  tobacco 
and  had  not  adopted,  it  was  said,  the 
total  abstinence  phase  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  reform  then  just  coming  into 
vogue.  He  once  bad  a  hearing  before 
;  the  session  of  the  church  for  some  al- 
[iffjleged  misconduct  on  charges  involving 
the  purity  of  his  relations  with  some 
£  members  of  his  congregation.  He  was 
acquitted.  This  was  during  his  first 
pastorate.  After  an  interval  of  eight 
years  he  preached  again  at  EJkiand 
with  great  acceptance  for  three  years. 
BEECHER’S  ISLAND  CHURCH. 
Another  important  event  happened 
during  Mr.  Lockwood’s  first  pastorate 
The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1844,  directed  the  organization  of  a 
new  church  at  Beecher’s  Island  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Elkland  church. 
The  people  at  Beecher’s  Island  were  an 
important  part  of  the  church  and  felt 
sufficiently  strong  to  go  alone.  I  infer 
that  this  action  was  distasteful  to  that 


part  of  the  church  that  was'not  going 
out  into  the  new  organization  and  the 
Presbytery  came  in  for  its  share  ofj 
criticism.  It  had,  however,  taken  its  j 
action  and  stood  by  it.  The  Elkland 
church  therefore  withdrew  its  allegi¬ 
ance  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung 
)(N.  S.)  and  transferred  itself  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Susquehanna  ( O.  S. )  in 
which  it  remained  until  the  union  of 
the  two  schools  in  1870.  There  is  al- 1 
ways  some  pain  accompanying  the; 
process  of  birth. 

Accordingly  on  March  2,  1844-  letters 
of  dismission  were  granted  to  the  foll¬ 
owing  named  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  with  the  church  to  be  formed 
at  Beecher’s  Island,  viz  :  j 

Joel  Jewel  and  Mary  his  wife,  Joseph 
Campbell  and  Ann  his  wife,  James 
Campbell  and  Mary  his  wife,  John 
Hazlett  and  Mahala,  his  wife,  Charles  I 
Lugg  and  Mary  Ann  his  wife,  Charles  I 
Blanchard  and  Lovina  his  wife,  Harris  | 
Ryon,  Samuel  Hazlett,  Edward  Mapes, 
Sarah  Campbell,  Sally  Campbell,  Mary 
Ann  Campbell,  Ouver  Blanchard,  Rob- ! 
ert  Casbeer  and  Susan  his  wife  and 
Enoch  Blackwell.  Total,  22. 

The  swarming  time  had  come.  In ! 
the  swarm  were  several  king  bees — j 
members  of  the  session.  Joseph  Camp-  j 
bell  wras  ordained  an  elder,  Jan.  23, 1835,  j 
James  Campbell  Oct.  3,  1835.  Joel 
Jewell  in  1840.  John  Hazlett  was  or¬ 
dained  a  deacon  Oct.  3, 1835.  Joel  Jew- ! 
el  had  been  clerk  of  the  session  from ! 
Nov.  23,  1842  to  Oct.  23,  1843  at  which  ! 
time  it  is  noted  that  he  -‘had  been  li- 
censed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  ofj 
Chemung  at  its  last  session.”  Mr. 
Jewel  and  others  lived  in  Farmington! 
several  miles  out  on  the  road  towards  j 
Wellsboro. 

On  Feb.  7,  1844  another  small  swarm;  j 
had  gone  out  in  the  persons  of  Josiah  | 
H.  Foster  and  Mary  Ann  his  wife,  and[ 
Mrs.  Prudence  Foster,  “to  the  church  1 
about  to  be  organized  at  East  Farming-) 
ton.”  All  this  in  the  year  1844— the ! 
year  Mr.  Calkins  came  to  Wellsboro.! 

It  finds  the  church  at  Elkland  twelve 
years  old  and  strong  enough  to  found 
other  churches.  Borne  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  parent  church  before 
these  swarms  left  thepoma  hive,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  55  were 
reported  in  communion  Sept.  1,  1843. 

I  am  certain  that  the  utmost  affection  I 


church  and  these  interesting  daughters.' 

The  gathering  of  the  church  ;  some¬ 
thing-  of  its  founders  and  pastors ;  a 
slight  sketch  of  its  life  and  growth  for 
a  dozen  years  !  Perhaps  that  is  suffic¬ 
ient.  If  I  could  speak  for  the  church, 
a  little  part  of  whose  story  I  have  re¬ 
lated,  I  would  send  a  greeting  warm 
and  hearty,  to  that  daughter  who 
rounds  out  a  half  century  of  organic 
life  on  the  2nd  proximo. 

Osceola,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1894.  Query 


DATE 


THE  SPENCER  REUNION. 


The  fourth  annual  re-un!on  of  the  Spencer 
family  was  held  In  the  orchard  on  the  old 
homestead  farm  In  Union,  on  August  29th, 
1891.  The  weather  was  faultless  and  at  an 
early  hour  members  of  the  family  connection 
began  to  arrive  in  wagon  loads,  and  before 
noon  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  had 
assembled  on  the  grounds  to  participate  in 
the  festive  occasion.  Friends  were  there  from 
Springfield,  Sylvania.  Troy,  Alba,  Canton. 
LeEoy,  Covington,  G rover  and  Union.  The 
time  before  dinner  was  occupied  in  exchang¬ 
ing  greetings  ,  renewing  acquaintances  and. 
having  a  social  and  happy  time  generally  ,i 
Some  excellent  music’  was  furnished  by  Lan- 
don’s  hand.  When  dinner  was  proclaimed 
we  found  hmg  tables  set  in  the  shade  beneath 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  old  apple  trees  . 
They  were  loaded  elaborately  with  all  vari¬ 
eties  of  delicacies  and  fruits  the  season  afford¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  more  substantial  food.  The 
tables  looked  very  beautiful  and  inviting, 
arranged  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies 
of  the  committee.  In  the  aftrnoon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  G.  W.  Wetlierbee,  called 
the  company  together  around  the  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose,  to  listen  to  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  day.  They  were  opened  by  a 
song  by  the  choir,  followed  with  prayer  b  y 
Uev.  Phoenix.  President  Wetlierbee  made 
some  very  appropriate  remarks,  after  which 
he  read  the  103  Psalm,  which  was  followed  by 
a  song  and  a  poem  adapted  for  the  occasion: 

Next  came  the  Secretary’s  report  containing 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  family,  which  was 
listened  to  with  interest  and  is  published  by 
request  :  Sisdi*' 

Looking  backward  nearly  a  century  we 
will  try  and  learn  something  if  we  can  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  Spencer  family.  As  there  are 
no  records  to  be  round  what  information  we 
I  can  glean  is  wholly  from  tradition.  The  first 
1  Spencer  we  have  any  knowledge  of  was  Icha- 


<1,  Spencer,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America  and  settled  in  Lyme,  New  London 
County,  Conn.  What  /year  is  not  definitely 
known.  Bis  family  consisted  of  six  children,, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  named  respec¬ 
tively:—  Ichabod,  Olivar,  Charles,  Jewett, 
Polly  and  Lucy.  He  served  in  the  w  ar  of  the 
Revolution  as  lieutenant.  We  are  informed 
that  while  making  preparations  to  enter  the 
service  it  devolved  upon  his  wife  the  arduous 
task  of  spinning,  weaving  the  cloth  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  him  a  suit  of  homespun  clothing  in 
an  incredible  short  time.  It  also  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  little  daughter  Polly,  then  a  little 
Miss  of  about  ten  years,  to  knit  his  stocking*, 
not  stockings  as  are  worn  by  the  gentlemen 
of  these  modern  times  but  stockings  with  the 
legs  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  to  be  worn 
with  knee,  treusersk  the  prevailing  custom  in 
those  co.onial  days.  Although  she  had  oDly 
two  days  in  which  to  knit  them  persistently, 
she  went  to  work  with  a  will,  determined  to 
accomplish  her  object,  'and  did  accomplish  it 
at  the  specified  time.  Polly  Spencer  subse¬ 
quently  married  Stephen  Sellarcj  and  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  became  toother  to  the 
older  members  of  the  Sellard  family  in  this 
region.  The  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the 
Spencer  family  owe  their  paternity  to  Jewitt 
Spencer,  Sr.,  who  was  born  August  6,  1781. 
He  married  Miss  Sadiy  Huntley.  They  moved 
from  Connecticut  to  Pennsylvania  about  Nov, 
1st,  1822.  Stephen  Sellard  moved  them  all  the 
way  with  horses  and  lumber  ryagon  to  this 
then  -‘western  wilderness.”  HfsYamiiy  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  children,  namely,  Lyades, 
Amanda,  Laura,  Jewett  Jr.,  Hubbard.  Judith 
and  Sarah.  Roxy  and  Maria  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  settled  In TJriion  township, 
Which  then  comprised  the  townships  of 
Sullivan  and  Ward.  It  was  then  an  almost 
unbroken  forest,  abounding  in  screaming 
panthers,  howling  wolves,  and  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  There  were  also  all  kpds  of  game, 
while  the,  streams  swarmed  frith  different 
varieties  of  fish.  It  required  stcut  hearts  and 
strong  arm(i_  to  surmount  the  obstacles  and 
convert  suchj  heavily  timbered  land  into  tilla¬ 
ble  farms.  ^ ’spot  was  cleared  and  a  house 
erected  at  the  same  place  whete  the  present 
house  now  stands.  Among  the  first  things  he 
did  after  he  began  to  improve  the  land,  was 
to  set  out  an  apiple  orchard,  the  same  orchard 
where  we  now'assemble.  Union  township  was 
not  very  densely  populated  at  that  time.  It 
contained,  only  seven  families,  among  whom 
were  the  McbQtt’s,  Unity's,  Newell's  and 
Lopers.  The  Lopers  owned  and  run  a  grist 
mill  at  Roaring  Branch.  The  first  voting 
place  in  this  locality  was  at  McNetts,  there 
were  eighteen  votes  polled.  The  first  school 
house  was  erected  near  Horace  Spaulding’s. 

It  was  built  of;logs  and  had  windows  made  of 
greased  paper.  The  benches  were  construct¬ 
ed  of  slabs.  The  first  teacher  was  Alvin 
Thomas.  It  wtas  customary  in  those  days,  ou 
Christmas  or  h(ew  Year's,  if  they  could  induce 
the  teacher  outdoors,  to  keep  him  out  until  he 
would  treat.  He  invariably  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  some  apples  which  was  a  treat  in  those 
days.  Jewett  Spencer  Sr.  lived  to  see  the 
homestead  wh  ch  he  had  11  terally  converted 
from  an  almcst  unbroken  wilderness,  to  a 
fruitful  farmi  the  habitation  of  plenty.  He 
also  lived  to  See  the  township  of  Union  clear¬ 
ed  of  i  ts  forests  S inH  n  nrt\ny rfavl  intn  honnfif  111 


fhomes  and  cultivated  fields,  while  flocks  and 
|  herds  cau  be  seen  on  every  hill.  Churches, 

|  scl  cols,  mills  dnd  factories  sprung  up  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  with  the  march  of  progress  while  time 
.mowed  on.  He  lived  on  his  farm  48  years  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  children  and  grand-children, 
and  died  pec .  27, 1870,  aged  86  years  4  months 
arad  21  days,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
mirial  lot  near  his  old  home.  His  wife  Sally 
Spencer,  di  April  17  1«80  aged  94  years,  11 
months  an-'  21  uays.  Prior  to  his  removal  to 
Pennsylvania,  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  also  hau  velve  grandsons  who  served  in 
fho  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  participated  in 
some  of  *i,  hottest  and  most  decisive  'battles 
of  the  war,  among  which  were  Gettysburg, 
Antietam,  Winchester,  Wilderness,  etc.  One 
of  the  boys  I  think  deserves  special  mention . 
James  Spencer,  after  having  been  shot  thro' 
the  body,  which  proved  well  nigh  fatal,  when 
recovered  sufficiently,  again  entered  the  ranks 
when  he  was  again  seriously  wounded  in  the 
thigh  and  captured  by  the  enemy  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  tie  was  left  on  the  battle 
field  under  a  “shelter  tent’  with  but  little  food 
water  or  attendance  for  24  days,  after  which 
he  was  taken  to  those  southern  rebel  prisons 
and  confined  there  seven  months,  five  months 
of  the  time  being  spent  in  that  horribie  prison 
pen,  Andersonville.  The  other  boys  that  wore 
the  blue  were:—  Nathan  Spencer.  Lyndes 
Spencer  Jr.,  Win.  Spencer.  Webster  Spencer, 
Henry  Spencer,  John  ^yencer,  Perry  Kilborn 
Delos  Kilborn  George  Spencer.  Wm.  Allen, 
Henry  Cliatfield. 

Of  Jewett  and  Saily  Spencer’s  children  only 
four  are  now  living:  —Jewett  Jr;,  Sarah,  Roxy 
and  Maria.  Amanda  married  Minor  Porter, 
and  died  May  1842.  Laura  married  David 
Uhatfteld,  and  died  April  17,  1844.  Judith 
married  Charles  Allen,  and  died  December  18 
1888 ;  Charles  Allen  died  Nov.  5,  1883.  Hubbard 
Spencer  married  Miss  Eliza  Kilborn  and  died 
September  30, 1888.  Eliza  Spencer  died  March 
28,1883.  Lyndes  Spencer  married  Miss  Betsy 
Stuart,  who  died  March  30.  1862.  He  subse¬ 
quently  married  Mrs.  Grace  Young.  Lyndes 
Spencer  died  Jan  30,  1b92.  Hrrriet  wife  of 
Jewett  Spencer  Jr.,  died  April  16,  1862.  He 
afterward  married  Mrs.  Jane  Booth.  Roxy 
Spencer  married  Hernan  Kilborn,  who  died 
April  4,  1874.  Sarah  Spencer  married  Harri¬ 
son  Johnson  and  Maria  Spencer  married 
Samuel  Morgan,  Of  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Jewett  and  Sally  Spencer  now  living,  are 
four  children,  forty-four  grand-children,  one 


hundred  and  twenty-seven  great-grand-cliil- 
dren,  and  forty-six  great-great-grand  children 
The  first  Re-union  of  the  Spencer  family 
was  held  m  August  29th,  1891.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Manus  of  Grover.  Many 
friends  were  present  from  a  distance.  The 
second  re-union  was  held  on  August  29th, 
1892.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Phoenix  of  Troy,  and  Rev.  Miller  of  Canton. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years:— President 
G.  W.  Wetherbee;  Vice  President,  L.  M. 
Spencer;  Secretary,  Sylvester  D.  Forrest; 
Treasursr,  John  Spencer.  A  Committee  on 
arrangements  was  also  appointed. 

The  third  Annual  Re-umon  was  held  on 
August  30th,  1893,  owing  to  rain  ou  the  29th. 
An  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
R.  K.  Delmont,  of  Minnequa.  Mrs.  Eva  D. 
Kilborn  was  elected  Secretary  to  fill  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  S.  D.  Forrest. 
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About  one  hundred  and  seve: 
present.  Since  the  first  re  uni o 
eer  family  was  held  there  ha 
deaths:— Lyndes  Spencer,  died  Ja^ 

1892.  Elmer  Bastian  died  October  " 

D„  Forrest  died  Nov.  15,  1892. 

Manfcey  died  July  26, 1892.  Lizzie 
died  October  30th.  1892.  Mrs.  Abbie 
died  June  9th  1893,  and  Edwin  Port 
June  26  1894.  1  x  i 

After  reading  the  foregoing  the  speaker  of 
th€>day  was  introduced,  Rev.  J.  L.  Phoenix 
of  Troy.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  v  ery  interesting  and  instructive  address  de-  j 
liwered  in  his  always  pleasing  manner.  ;iu 
appropriate  hymn  was  sung  which  closed  the 
exorcises.  Adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the, 
,sac:ue  place  August  29 tli,  1895. 

Mks.  Eva  D.  Kilbokk, 

■  Sgiencertown,  Aug.  31, 1894.  Secretary. 

pc;om  the  well-springs  of  rivers,  from  the 

hill  sides  of  Penn. 

CJrave  men,  sober  matrons,  you  gather 
■again, 

And  with  hearts  warmer  grown,  as  your  [ 
heeds  grow  more  gray, 

With  a  welcome  to  all  you  have  gathered 
to-day. 

.  But  the  first  greetings  over,  you  glance 
;  round  the  hall 

j  Your  heart*  .caught  the  roll,  but  Jthey 
answer  not  all. 

Through  tlie  turf  green  above  them,  the^ead 
1  cannot  hear, 

Name  by  name  in  the  silence  falls  sadl^s  a 
tear. 

In  love  let  us  trust  they  were  su 
away, 

From  the  morning  of  life,  while 
tb  rough  the  day, 

■  They  were  frail  like  ourselves,  they  had 

,  needs  like  our  own, 

And  they  rest  as  we  rest  in  God’s  mercy 
alone. 

W‘e  are  cider ;  our  footsteps  so  light  in  the 
play 

Of  tlie  far  away  school  time,  mo  ve' slower 
j  "  to-day, 

t  Slere’s  a  beard  touched  with  frost,  there  a 
bald  shining  crown, 

And  beneath  the  cape  border,  gray  mingles 
with  brown. 

IBut  faith  should  be  cheerrul,  and  our  trust 
make  us  glad, 

And  our  follies  and  sins,  not-  ou  ears, 
make  us  sad.  ' 

AarWff  ft'f  an  orhers.'navere; : 

A  tribute  of  thanks  on  this 
day. 

■On  this  green  favored  land  in 
passed  away, 

Stood  our  fathers  of  old  where ' 
to-day, 

1  And  that  bold-hearted  veomanrjJ  honest 

and  true 

In  this  fair  land  of  Penn',  gaveftjabor  its 
due. 


Where  are  moments  in  lile  when  the  lip  and 
the  eye 

Tryithe  question  whether  to  laugh  01  to 
cry. 

Aml  the  scenes  ancl  reanions  that  prompt 
like  our  own, 

The  sender  in  feeling,  the  playful  in  tone. 

I  'would  join  in  your  joy,  let  me  have  a 
friend’s  Dart, 

dn  tihe  warmth  of  your  welcome,  of  hand, 
'Oiffoeart, 

■aind.at  the  feet  of  the  Spencers’  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  lay 

On  .your  festival’s  altar  my  poor  gift  to-day. 

Tiong’Kffe  to  the  name,  giving  out  year  bv 
year 

.Recruits  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood 
dear, 

®rave  boys,  modest  maidens,  in  beauty  sent 
forth 

Their  sous  and  their  daughters  in  proof  of 
its  worth. 

To  Him  be  the  glory  forever;  we  bear 
To  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  the  wheat; 
with  the  tare, 

TVhat  we  lack  in  our  work,  may  He  find  in  ■ 
our  will,  , 

And  winnow  in  mercy  the  good  from  the  J 
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